Colonel William Craig 

Indian* from many land* living on what ho 281 

i,.|„n«irul «« hi* ‘>«n d •"<* village but they Wo l garded a* i and 
him a* chief, nor would they obey any ol h^^^ 0 ^! 

jo*eph and Timothy, the tlrat two convert. 
j.inr* n»«.*t They ranked highest of all the trib^** 17 irke <» 
of the Spalding*, and had personal prestige in . ln the eyes 
;, f h brlni! « village chief. Joseph wa. ®ne o5 .\ OW " 
fighting men of the tribe, sometimes leading Q h ® lmpor tant 
several hundred men. Their continued nre * W3r part * of 
4 -i\n*iderably reduced the influence of the local Sf- 3t Lapw ai 
not see how he could regain his prestige unti t *?’ who did 
that he had power over the Spaldings. It is a * G had sh °wn 
Cr aig did not cause the trouble at the mission!^ 611 that 
entered the discussion after it had been He merel y 

Ume.’* g on for some 

Excerpts from Duery’s Life of Henry Harmon c ... 
hhrow further light on the difficulties between Spaldlngtnd 

When William Craig arrived to Uve in the valiev .w 
changed As soon as he arrived Craie w U y ’. , th;ngs 

Spalding On December 1, 1840, Spalding wrote “ 

Did James and others say they have been stonnertV^ d ' ary: 
r umber by Cragge who tells 

dave. of them. I ought to pay them for going aiter tmL 

1 ‘ h ,h , ' SPald ' ng WCTe a sin “ re missionary he 
. ild feed and clothe the people for nothing. erme fonr,a ! 

p ^erful ally and sympathetic listener in James who had 

^ m ' 0r ,° PP ? Sing Spaldin *- ■ • Craig persuaded 

of the Indians to destroy Spalding's mill dam. . 

; : ‘ prartl ccd the gospel of the second mile, and sawed a 
, l ' ' ' ** f “f ln ord >' r '<* help him build a house. For 
Cr»ig worked tor Spalding, and outwardly at least they 
w V . I ' r * rrful ‘ bul Craig’* influence was always with the 
- r • ^ i *riy At various subsequent times he caused Spald- 
^ m«i fiotcrn ” 

v r f ' Whitman MasAacre, Craig gave protection 
Spaiding by inviting her to come to his home: 

tife M^a., u _ 

u ^ f mt * “paidlftg and the others began to get ready 
(N _ * t ' , * t ** vhrn suddenly a party of Net Perce* 

^ a Nn I Spree who had taken part in the 
'■Wi-it They were keenly disappointed to And 


•**< and that c 
*4lp to him The 


mrdervu* band saw at 
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.me* Uml it III«\V tried to harm Mr*. Spalding, it would 
right among the Nr* IVreea. The friendly Indian* « u • 

Hie small hand of white people and putting the w rr ° Un<I ®d 
children In a wagon that Spalding owned, took them w* 4n<1 
t'raig home The ifflill hand of captives In the C t 10 th * 
for that is what they had become, were dlHcuaalng wh ♦ h ° m «. 
t*e dour t'raig felt safe for hr had married into the N 8houl<1 
tribe, and the Indians about him promised to protect 

in IflIK an agreement was reached between Gr 
tnd the United States that there should be a ten ^ Britail * 
if joint occupancy. Even after the ten-year period Period 
no boundary, mutually satisfactory, could be deter • 6Xpired 
Kneland declined any settlement that did not give hT^ Up ° n - 
‘ ink of the Columbia River. Until 1834 the onl ** nor *h 
he Oregon Territory had been hunters tramL. Bricans 
“ 5 ’ v The <^rning of the missionaries, with a fJL ’ 3nd fur 
* ettkra h**™ to ch ™*e things. In 1835 Marcus 

i mission at the junction of the Snake n i ? Uman set 

^ ‘-I. - were approximately 500 Am^rlcansTe Rive * 

' ■' :od 1,1 !he ,err itorv. In 1843 the settlers f 0 . m p r) rmaneml >' 

"» " d ■=""«»■ » »3?S£n 

e institution of the eovernmpnt f - • . 

H * d ' h “ ,mp ° rUm P^ision relative to 

* hOUW the boundaries of hi. , . 

'o thr same rrcordeH in .w lts 01 his claim. 

rrr- edrr m a beak kepi for that ° mC * of P 10 territorial 
•' - the time « mafcS, h" ^ PUrpo10 ’ »<thin twenty day, 

» amma * should be 

* '*~W* ^ Twrn 2 T - a year for 
*lkjuld U- m*iir k« //. Wa * required that 
^ «h*t ° r within 

T®* • *ner rocartiir^' « ht, land 

1 ' M> * ** ix 1l t °4f No individual was allowed a 

****** mil*, or 640 * 1K, wc* * 

s * 

•* raw Uaw m to hoid more 


brtnr.. a*. Wllh ^, „ 

ChgHk “ town# fellow U«pwn 

' —r i ^ m mritlcd ln l Tu 

TW „ ClUrt J *"—. Uw father J 

*^ r» *«a> — i^,TrV"" pnmMtxw of uw t 

*** U Iftdw.tmj m k 
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J „,. of June 4. 1855 (See facsimile of Affidavit, National 
v '„ , Washington, D. C.) where he says in part, "that he 
ArC tonally resided upon and cultivated that part of the 
h** i, Land In the Territory aforesaid, and particularly de- 
Publ^ the nnsW ered notincution (see facsimile of Notifica 
* National Archives, Washington, D. C.) to the Register and 
« ion \* r of said Territory, continuously from the 15th, Seo- 
ReC f l a D. 1846 to the 4th day of June A. D., 1855”. 

ten' her. * 

course, by June 4. 1855, the boundaries of Oregon, as an 
^nized territory by act of Congress (August 11, 1848), had 
° r ** >n fixed and the part, north of the Columbia River and east 
l V' t}%e snake River, was now in Washington Territory. Thus, 
The Lapwai Valley, which was an area east of the Snake River, 
}S in vVasliington Territory as the “Notification” indicates. 


Governor Stevens, in his capacity as Superintendent of Indian 
\ffatrs, after many days of deliberation in council, finally 
^vured Indian approval of the land to be set aside as Nez Perce 
Reservation. This treaty was signed June 11, 1855. William 
Craigs claim was within the reservation area. The following 
excerpt indicates the high regard the Nez Perce Indians had 
for him: 


William Craig, at the special request of the Nez Perces, was 
protected in his holdings near Lapwai by a special clause in 
die treaty. His ability to retain the confidence of the tribe and 
of the various government officials would indicate that he was 
a more honest man than Spalding had believed. He was a use¬ 
ful man too. acting as interpreter and letter writer for the 
Indians an many occasions.” 


In the Indian wars of 1856 and later Colonel Craig served on 
tuil at Governor Stevens, heading a company of Nez Perce 
Mian* which he had recruited. He was made a Lieutenant 
by the governor 

Cokmel Craig was interpreter and witness to several Indian 
ii*Ua» negotiated by Governor Stevens. Attention was 
ratted to the treaty with the Net Perces at the Walla 
r «B» Camtf l June U. IW There was also the treaty with 
h» rialiwedb *| Hell Get* ami what la now MueouU. Mon- 
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nf the Judith In what wns then the Territory 

Mow the mouth of the ^ 

Of Nrbnwk., now the State 

A ( * n i nt Lapwtti he made a report to the Superin- 
JXZTwE AT.ir, for .he year .857. This report ta here 

given: Walla Walla, W. T. 

July 21. 1857 

11 anew* with your circular issued at the office of 
S* ,n TT P „dcn7o7 indfan affairs, at Salem, Oregon Terri- 
thc jg l857i to the agents and sub-agents of the 

Srent tHbes of your superintendency, I have the honor to 
irwsrS to .^ur office the following report which I think is 
correct viz: 

1 have in my charge the friendly Cayuses, that live in Wash¬ 
ington Territory and the Nez Pcrces tribe. The Nez Perces’ 
country is bounded west by the Palouse River, which lies north 
of Snake River, and the Tucannon, which lies south of Snake 
Rn-cr; on the north by the range of mountains between Clear 
Water and the Coeur d’Alene; east by the Bitter Root Moun¬ 
tains; on the south they are bounded near the line dividing the 
two territories. 

The face of their country is barren, and very broken; it is 
well adapted for stock raising. 

They number from thirty-one to thirty-five hundred souls. 
They have quite a large number of horses, and some cattle. 
They have always professed friendship towards the whites until 
last summer, when there were about two-thirds of them who 
go« excited, became hostile, and joined the hostile bands; but 
****** that time they have returned to their country and pro- 
lamtd to hr friendly They are now working their little gardens, 
aa they ware in the habit of doing before the war. I think they 
hrr* ta cultivation some forty or fifty acres; they raise com. 
•heat. peas, and potatoes. It is hard to make an estimate of 
the number of bushels that they raise, aa they commence using 
N batata it la ripe 

I uoah, with the assistance of some farming utensils, they 
j* y* * y — twl gttbrtrtMCh. The last year they 

with subsistence by the government for a 
of them until this spring, aa they had 
111-4 the time of the racttasmeiL 
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TTHey arr •n.lou. U, h.v, their children .choolad, and mill, 
hu ‘ ,t 1 . *l 0 y, d ■“•**•* u ' at appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollar* be made, a, that «um, in my opinion, would 

be *^ c ^* and to m * in tain peace and friendly 

relation, with the white*. 

The friendly Cayuae* that have been temporarily In my 
char*e are not doin* much In the way of farming this summer 
I .uppoec there are about sixty souls. They do not appear satis¬ 
fied that the military are in their country. I suppose A*ent 
IVomson will report their condition, as he told me he had them 
in his report- 

I am. air. your moat obedient servant, 

William Craig 

Indian Sub-Agent. W. T. 

Col J W. Nesmith 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 54 

Menu on was already made of the fact that he was Postmaster 
at Walla Walla in 1858 and 1859. 

In 1861 the first ferry was established on the Clearwater 
ruver at Spalding. Idaho. This ferry was operated by Colonel 
Cra:g until 1864 when it was sold to a man named Schenk. 

Colonel Craig had a paralytic stroke in 1869 and died in 
September of that year. Listed as his heirs were: Isabel Craig 
< r:.V) . Joseph William Craig. Adeline Pinney, Annie Fairfield 
Woodard, and Martha Robie Vaughan. 

On October 27, 1846. Colonel Craig was honored at dedication 
i■fanriM when a memorial stone was unveiled along the 
\ r* * and South Highway, two miles west of Jacques Spur, in 
Uto Lapwai Valley The dedication address was delivered by 
Or Francis Haines who is presently at Oregon College of Edu- 

Monmouth, Ore g o n The following descendants of Wil* 
_*a» CTsif wort present at the unveiling Mrs Mamie Johann. 
Cidwf granddaughter. George Pinney. great grandson; 
huN# Plumy Cuidoaac. the only surviving grandson; Mrs 
Man Floor) Janas. Portland, great granddaughter. Mrs 
*f -mis riltwitl Lrwioion. granddaughter. Mary Ellen Phm- 
•e* C IS —or gruel great granddaughter. Mn. Ermith rhlinej 
« N^AiauAtef of Fltthugh Phmney. and 


gornstalk- 

jCittg of tlx Rhododendron Country 

By Harold Lambert 

Ten thousand times I begged you slay no more, 
Ten thousand lies you told and cannon roar! 

—Song of Cornstalk 


Cornstalk stood like a Titan among the great Indians of the 
1700’s. 

There have been great Indian warriors and great Indian 
statesmen in American history. But few were past-masters 
both on the battlefield and before the council fires. Cornstalk, 
Logan, and Tecumseh were three exceptions. 

Burdened with the blood of his half-white ancestry, Logan 
was at psychological odds with himself too often to be canon¬ 
ized among the Indians of West Virginia. Cornstalk was of 
pure Shawnee blood and was the living result of a breeding 
program that had extended a thousand years. And it is a mat¬ 
ter of record that Tecumseh was great because he not only used 
his own talents—but also applied knowledge gained from years 
of study of the life of Cornstalk. 


Many Indians are more famed than Chief Cornstalk because 
~*re were no writers or 18th Century model press agents to 
re- rd his deeds and parlay them into the startling chronicles 

• s’, have made Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, Joseph, Geronimo, 
i A Kz/man Nose so familiar to today’s public. Cornstalk is 

r n or movie material because so little is known of 

* « bf** and because he has never had the build-up. Writers 

ink! about him were extravagant in their praise. To hear 
accounta. Cornstalk was little less than a 


, J wrote Col. Benjamin WU- 

r^_, “ **" 'wwtBjr (ought (or hi* Ufo ag*m*t the Shawnee 


mw thmmose a ad the gathered 



pem •krich by the author 
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I,Qh he heard all over the twelve-acre 

“His voice ■ couI an clec tronic sound system 

ctimp" Todv It would take q ^ cIarion speechmaker.. over 
to deliver an oration oy 

s uch an aun rnrnstalk is one of the most colorful 

WiJson’s desenp >8 ^ ^ mgn “When he arose he was in 
of recorded act ‘ t d but spo ke in a distinct and audi- 

b ' e nh !l” His looks while addressing Lord Dunmore were 
, ”fv grand and majestic; yet graceful and attractive. I have 
heard the first orators of Virginia, Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee. but never have I heard one whose powers of de¬ 
livery surpassed those of Cornstalk on this occasion. 


Cornstalk spoke before Dunmore’s gathered troops as he 
argued for a respectable peace after the disaster at Point Pleas¬ 
ant. when the Shawnees were defeated in what had been the 
greatest Indian battle of American history. 


Not too much is known of Cornstalk’s appearance, since peo¬ 
ple who knew him were so overpowered with his personality 
that words gushed into floods of vague near-worship. Soldiers 
who attended the council at Charlotte said that he was taller 
than the Virginia officers—and they were known to have stood 
>ver six feet in height. That Cornstalk was a handsome man 
can hardly be doubted when we learn that women were con- 
itantlv attracted to him, including the white wives of Virginia 
, Like all Shawnees. he was of the best mould of the 
American Indian. The Shawnees were big Indians and thev 
V" light of color. Yet Cornstalk stood out among them in his 
lyiirt e pltndor. During the heyday of the Shawnee raids, 

' wrre heard screaming, “Shoot for the tallest 

may be Cornstalk!" 


party 



>»« intended for any death on the battlefield or 
**’ *° < * lp •* the hand of the crudest of Vir- 
** whl, » m * n '* forked tongue. 



He 


* aide of peace and with a strange 
<»n»tantly hinted that 
"*• •««* that the beat 
lnevl tabl* and try to 


Uy 0*e 
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- a man* decency nnd truth in dealings with the T>alt» 
llr wra drsling with people who encroached on Sh^ 

S3. ",n .«.r th.<r g-ft le.der. h.d promt,? 

^rt-chm-nu. ComsU Ik reiterated the ilea he was told eon. 
T.ntlv. outlining the white man a perjuries, but he never htal 
,t ,wr*>n«l revenge. Hie was simply the cause of his people 


When Challenged by n lesser man, and who wasn’t, Cornstalk 
*. s , blunt in both talk and action. Before the battle of Point 
py.issnt when a chieftain labeled him a coward because he still 
w «.:tcd to avoid a pitched battle, Cornstalk was calm before the 
^.uncil “If you wish to fight you shall fight,” he said. “And I 
osee to it that you do fight!” The next day this same chief 
< to retreat in the heat of battle, and Cornstalk kept his 
pnxnu* by driving the blade of his hatchet through the doubt- 
rr»dntl! Cornstalk was not capable of fear. Two men of the 


Confederacy tried to retreat on that day of battle and he killed 


•bem both. It was his system of maintaining immaculately 
brave troops against the white man. 


At the age of 38, Cornstalk appeared at a peace conference 
:*:mtrr\ the colonial administrators at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vl-.j He represented the combined Shawnees from the Ohio 
Ai>*her.y River valleys—the tribes that had been called 
T*# Arab* of the New World.” In his first recorded oratory. 
Cornstalk urged 


produce to you a certificate of the renewal of our friend¬ 
ed -i ihr year 1739 Be pleased to sign it afresh that it may 
i fT — r >r m now admitted to your friendship, and all former 
rrmm are tuned and forgotten.” 

wm the voice of the “Shawnee Sachem” beginning the 
lr** «*a-M pie** that live* be saved and that his tribesmen be 
{’M'lctiinsi OKortty and a chance to live in the hardwood 
mw bottom* where they could hunt and flah and 
Hear tU ways 


I rntUmmiihm turned Cornstalk down (latly They 



Shawnee, for these were the 
ever lived The aulhortOm 
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with any kind of a treaty or promise. They treated him shab¬ 
by: all other chiefs wore given presents and favors at the 
parley—but Cornstalk received only their cold stares. 


The Shawnees went away in disgrace. Cornstalk and his 
talk of peace were thrust from the parley and told to be on their 
ways. 


This was one of the most horrible mistakes that colonial pro¬ 
fessional mistake-makers could have designed. The Shawnees 
had no alternative but to join up with the French. They moved 
back along the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers and were given arms 
and ammunition and regarded as human beings by French com¬ 
manders. 


One direct result of the colonial refusal to do business with 
Cornstalk was the defeat of Braddock near Pittsburgh in 1755. 
Of the army of 850 men who easily defeated the British’s 1,400 
regulars, about 600 fighters were the men who had followed 
Cornstalk. On that one day more than 700 men died because 
the white settlers had not listened to the King of the Shawnees 
when he sought peace. No lesser man than George Washing¬ 
ton had feared going against these red demons—although he 
commanded his Virginians valiantly and managed to help many 
of them escape the slaughter that Braddock had ordered them 
d3y S ° Sick that he had ‘° ^ve 

o-^nt rr u There “ "° record that Cornstalk was 

Pwnt this battle, but many of his lesser chieftains were 


could lbandon >nd 
~ ! H. » . T?*?* “•"•«<*>. hostilities 


> L 


r Wheeling. Com. 
>W Aiknl the co> 
liolA «i In the h»- 


do no 
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h** 1 " V 


|>C & 


»ttJed 


and shall continue to do so in hopes that the matters 

Bu t the Virginians wanted war-and they were ready to do 
thing to get the confederated Indians into a great battle for 
‘"'' and for all. The Virginians even cooked up a phoney deal 
the Iroquois tribe whereby they “bought” the lands of 
West Virginia south of the Kanawha. This incensed 
k Shawnees who felt that they owned this land—and that the 
Iluois certainly had no legal right for the sale. But settlers 
jTgan to swarm to Western Virginia. 


Fearing any direct action against such an accomplished killer 
.. cornstalk, the Virginians plotted to kill one of Cornstalk’s 
brothers to arouse the chief to do something foolish and justify 
Dunmore’s actions of needling them toward battle. But this 
. . was discovered and that disaster was avoided when sympa¬ 
tic whites delivered word of the scheme. Dr. John Conally, 
Pur. more's official spokesman, even went so far as to write a 
t ::cT to a friend saying “I shall pursue every measure to offend 
them (the Shawnees) ” 


Still Cornstalk remained friendly to the British and the Vir- 
f.runs. Working with Chief White Eyes of the Delaware 
he restrained both tribes from taking up arms and mur- 
d^r.r.g more white settlers. Cornstalk had one idea in this suit 
U: pe*c*‘ he wanted to save the Indians from complete de- 
he knew would result from open battle. No patriot 
- i t.v nation ever took more abuse than Cornstalk took from 
v* or! nub But he was steadfast in his purpose to the end. 


Indian Wart of Pennsylvania— C. Hale Sipe says the 
v a Virginians (Dunmore’s) was “altogether unjustifl- 
whot* bitter fruits were gathered for many years. 

I Uut It sent the Shawnees to the British In the Revo- 
id that hundreds of unnecessary lives were lost in 
* * W«»t*rn Virginia and Kentucky when the Brit- 
U»* bouttUot for colonial scalp- ... 
etwt wtitulJh in a great struggle that lasted to 

e* G-e^ta Mod Anthonv Wayne defeated them at 
****** and ewmtml led lh*m ID glee up 35,000 square 

lt , „ r i- Nuoeat treaty 
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But war w«» to come in 1774—and Dunmore had the army 
ready. In a maneuver that practically screamed treason to 
hi* own soldiers, he split his forces and arranged affairs so that 
General Andrew Lewis had to meet the Shawnees in a pitched 
battle. 

Lewi* had 1,100 troops. Cornstalk’s forces were probably 
slightly less. 

Lewis was camped at Point Pleasant. Cornstalk knew this 
and he headed the confederated warriors of the Delawares, 
Shawnees, Mingoes and Wyandots. On the night before the 
battle, Cornstalk made his argument for peace again. He felt 
that the Virginians were a superior force and that they cer¬ 
tainly had superior equipment. Their firearms were good and 
they knew how to use them. Many Indians were good riflemen, 
but many were still too aboriginal to understand the mechanics 
of shooting and reloading at a rapid pace. The bow and ar¬ 
row was still used in Cornstalk’s ranks—and this was no instru¬ 
ment for this bloody day. Some of his warriors used only the 
tomahawk in battle. 


But the chiefs insisted on battle and reminded Cornstalk of 
; ' du, - v to lea d them. Cornstalk bowed to the inevitable and 
mised that he would give the white forces the fight of their 
, ***d »*>»« he would hold the red man’s feet to the fire 
until the chiefs ruled otherwise. 


gMn When 3 pair of white hun,ers earned Lewis 
.. ' •''-duns were approaching at dawn. The battle lasted a 

k « h^ CVen Gen f ral Uwi * was awed at the skill of Com- 
lJd^r' M T ‘ he Whl " aoldie " int « « triangle so that 

W8,ers ' h ' Ka"awh. 
:]* Viretiiian. «*** ^ them 4nd retrwit was impossible 
. . end °t ‘hat day and HO 

• t- ^blr ” u “ °|'h. w<Hinded died later. Indian Ioum 
•M.U iCTt^T^J on ‘y 30 «• 30 dead) But 
•4 he <**,„, , r *“ <Wnn "*>y against hia red fight- 
<*» -4 rebe .1 . . 0f * d,r *r<ad his army to cruaa 


•M*Ja Nit«r«d mu>« 

******•'» j 
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^nlv accuaad them of Inciting the war. He spoke at length 
outrage *>f Logan 1 .* family. 

viMth Cornstalk at Point Pleasant were probably the greatest 
„ American team of nil time. Fighting at his side had been 
Clinipsico. Red Hawk, Scrappathus the Mingo, Chiyawee the 
(vvandot. Red Kagle, Blue Jacket, and Packinshenoah, the fath¬ 
er of Tecumseh. 

• Neither party could rightly claim a victory at Point Pleas- 
nt " said Drake, the foremost historian of that day. But the 
^ iwnees dealt for peace on Dunmore’s terms. 

Death of Cornstalk 


The outrage and killing of Cornstalk is familiar to everyone 
who knows West Virginia history. 

It was the prime example of the venom that is carried in the 
forked tongue and the man-serpent in wartime. 

Following the “peace” at Chillicothe, Cornstalk remained at 
peace with the whites in an immaculate gesture of honesty. In 
•he spring of 1777 when most of the Ohio tribes were going with 
the English, the old chief went to the Moravians in Ohio and 
explained that the Shawnee chiefs were lining up for the de- 
i*.ruction of the white settlers again—that blood would flow as 
arver before. He admitted he was powerless to stop them this 
: rr* and that the British were arming the Indians furiously 
it they prepared to fight the rebelling Americans. 

SM: tn pursuit of peace, Cornstalk went to Point Pleasant in 

• r 'r.p**.y of young Red Hawk, a Shawnee chief, where they 

Captam Matthew Arbuckle of the imminent disaster, 
and Red Hawk were taken prisoners and held as 

• ****** Several day » later Elinipaico, Cornstalk’s son. came 

at a lime when a white aoldier had been killed and 
**ipN| aatadi the fori With a cry of “let us kill the red dog. * 
a of while wddtera under Captain Hall took over the 

A/WrhW vu IhfM'mvd with d»«th tf h* tried 
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tho murderers and took seven bullets in his body before he fell 
to the floor without a groan. The other two Indians were then 
slain in cold blood—and without a chance to defend themselves. 

Cornstalk had a premonition of his own death. On the day 
before his assassination he said, "When I was young and went 
to war, I often thought each would be my last adventure and I 
should return no more. I still live. Now I am in the midst of 
you and if you choose, you may kill me. I can die but once. It 
:s alike for me whether it is now or hereafter.” 


In 1896 the white men erected a monument to the King of the 
Shawnees at Point Pleasant. On it is an inscription, “Corn¬ 
stalk.” 

The mutineers who took over the fort at Point Pleasant and 
s.ew Cornstalk were casually tried and summarily acquitted in 
the days that were to follow. After all, Cornstalk was an In¬ 
dian—and what was worse, a Shawnee. 


Like most chiefs of his time, Uornstal 
name. Among these were “Comstock ! 
buck." and “Keigh-tuh-qua.” 


Cornstalk had more than one 
..Monusk,” “Tanne- 


l COr " S 3 mystery that will never be 
birthplace where thev^wanted to t0day daim his 

bl< <J on the rhododendron^,! , hlS llfe when he spilled 

' is been variously put in Penn G ° f J? 1S P eo P le - His birth 

>: " r icy. on «he Lm e r"' 3 ’ VaUey ° hi °- 

*>r„, Hills in Su^ToSy " * W-t Vh * tol *. 

« is —ded 

' ”*lpn- nm He w„ S' o 8 "' 3, Where he captured 

wllTvll ontlac : s War and -1SS 

M f '**• •« y*un hr wa, brinca M h ‘ S w * rrin 8 ground. 

CornaujJi in ,he AppaU ' w « 

w ^ for entir * Greenbrier 

relating no! a jungle 

bu ' ,h *« to no doeu. 


A 

*ne 


Mm 
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n _ )W d evidence that he w« actually preaent on any of thege 

pinion*' 

.w.ner'* pap«» contain many references to Con,.Mi 
‘ \ dlv documented material constantly praises th k ’ and 
’^.^assertlng openly that the white wtt^** chiefs 
for all the bloodshed laid at Cornstalk’s feet. *** 

following thc ba,tle of u Po ‘ nt Peasant, when his defeated 
wanted to renew hostilities with Dunmore CornTt^u 

,,"kV P»P—* that he would l-d such a campaign 

JU{»t th.. mmum kill all their women and childlen 

x ~,i fight to the death. Cornstalk undoubtedly had his tongue 
.. hu check, and the gathered leaders quickly demurred. “Then 
I jK*n sue for peace,*' the old chief retorted. 

Draper calls him a “forest-born Demosthenes.” 



THE MAN 

A T THE WA TER PLANT 


Most of the young boys who grew up in Marlinton between 1950 and 1990 knew 
the man at the water plant. They called him “Mr. Curry”, not because he required it, but 
because of their respect and admiration for him. That man was my father, Cecil A. 
Curry. 


I didn’t realize just how many young lives my father had influenced until 1 
returned home to Marlinton after an absence of nearly fifty years. No one remembered 
me but when I explained my father had run the water plant, their faces brightened and a 
smile appeared. Their usual comment was - “He taught me how to fish” or “He taught 
my son how to fish.” It was obvious how they had appreciated him! 

We moved into the drafty log house beside the water plant in 1942 when my 
father became “operator” and only employee at the water plant. Despite his having only 
an eighth grade education, he had taken and passed the state examination to qualify for 
the job. He and my mother would live in the log house until he retired in 1970. 

My father loved to fish and he loved to share his knowledge with the many young 
boys who flocked to the “dam” in the summer to fish in Knapps Creek. Often they would 
appear at the door to the water plant with a problem and a loud “MR CURRY”. It might 
be a twisted line, a swallowed hook, or some other problem with their fishing gear. He 
patiently helped them and soon got them on their way back to the fishing hole. 
Sometimes they came just to show off their catch which he always admired and praised 
them for their skills. 

Mr. Curry seemed to know what young boys needed. Perhaps this came from his 
childhood when he did not have the companionship of a father. His mother died two 
weeks after he was bom leaving his father with four young boys. His father left him with 
the Woodell family who later gave him to his “Granny Moore” and never returned for 
him. Granny Moore was elderly and it was not long until my father was off on his own. 

The boys seemed to respect him for the way he treated them. He was small in 
stature with a gentle voice and a non-threatening image. He could be firm at times, 
however, such as when a youngster might use bad language. He would not tolerate 
profanity at the dam and was quick to tell them about it! 

After my father retired, he and my mother moved just a few houses away from the 
wairr plant He was able to spend more time fishing, gardening, and tutoring his young 
Mudmu in the fine art of catching fish. He was a familiar sight at the dam helping all 
those who needed help. 

Mr Curry lived to he 97 years old. He was never a wealthy men but he was rich 
in friends which after all is really more important! 



SATURDAY NIGHT 



When I was a young boy, my world consisted of our small town of Marlinton and 
the surrounding mountains and streams. Rarely did we travel out of the county and 
almost never out of the state. Marlinton seemed to have everything 1 needed or wanted. 

The big social event of our week was Saturday night. That was when we all 
scrubbed clean and went to town. The farm community quit early this one night to travel 
to town for supplies and to see friends who they may not have seen for a week. Saturday 
was one night of the week when the merchants remained open past five o’clock. 

Those with automobiles began selecting their parking spots on Main Street by 
about 4:00 P.M. It was almost like church pews with certain spots selected by the same 
family each week. They would shop, visit with friends, and stay until the stores began to 
close at 9:00 P.M. Everyone would quietly depart for home to get ready for Sunday 
church while the town “rolled up the streets”. 

There were the “sitters” and the “walkers”. The sitters chose to remain in their 
cars while the walkers came by to visit and pass the time before going on to another 
vehicle. Others chose to stand on the sidewalk and greet the walkers as they went on 
their way. News and rumors were exchanged and everyone went home better informed 
than when they came. 

There was quite a fuss when the town decided to install parking meters. Some 
people went out further to park where there were no meters. Others just grumbled and 
paid the meters. A few were even known to park their cars early in the day to assure a 
good space and have someone else feed the meter until they returned later in the evening. 

Shoppers had their choice of several grocery stores. The A & P (The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company) was a popular spot and their “Eight O’Clock” coffee 
was well known. I especially liked their “Spanish bars”. They were a long brown cake 
w :th raisins and plenty of creamy icing. Fortunately, my father liked them also and 
would buy one when he had some extra money. 

Thomas & Thomas was run by two delightful ladies who also delivered groceries 
in their “woody” delivery station wagon. 1 remember they allowed me to fold my 
rjev. -.papers on the top of their coke machine before 1 hopped on my bicycle to deliver 
them There was the Schrader Store, Curry’s Super Market, Casdorph’s and a few 
others Few (bund it necessary to leave town to buy their groceries. 

My mother worked for P. C. Curry, my father’s great-uncle. He sold groceries 
as*! « variety of other supplies I always enjoyed visiting with her and Nv-atchmg her 
* 1 i«ric was a guint wheel of cheese which nlways looked so appealing. ^ 

Ivy* buuher kmJr to cut chunks from H for a customer. She would weigh it. 
prae a Thr wheel would llien be recovered with cheese cloth until the next order 
•nerved Large pkfctra could be purchased from a big barrel. She also cut p ugs c 


chewing tobacco from large pieces. 1 believe there were nickel plugs, dime plugs and so 
on. My father bought small wood buckets of salt fish. They had to be soaked in water 
overnight before we could eat them. I remember them as being tasty. 

Many of the Saturday night crowd went to the “moving pictures” at the Alpine 
Theatre. Most of us kids went to the afternoon matinee where we could enjoy a good 
“western” featuring Gene Autry or Roy Rodgers and “The Sons of the Pioneers”. There 
was always an episode of the weekly serial where the hero was left in a precarious 
position at the end. My favorite was “Sheena, Queen of the Jungle” but there were many, 
many more. While some movies featured violence, most were good, clean family 
entertainment. None required parental guidance! 

The price of admission was thirty-five cents, and this was not easy for us to get! 

For a dime more, you could buy a bag of popcorn and a coke was another nickel. We 
could nurse the drink and popcorn through nearly the entire movie. Those with a little 
more money could buy a candy bar, such as a Baby-Ruth or Boston Baked Beans. 

The matinee crowd was usually very vocal cheering the hero, hissing the villain, 
and moaning at any romantic scenes. Sometimes the film would break causing painful 
cries followed by cheers as it was repaired and our hero returned to the screen. Funny 
scenes brought loud laughter and sad scenes silence. There was always the horseback 
chase scenes which circled the same large rocks and seemed to go on forever. We didn’t 
mind as they were exciting and the hero won in the end. The cowboy always got the girl, 
although the horse was usually in between, and they would ride off into the sunset 
accompanied by music from some unknown source. The evening show started at 7”00 
P..M. and were usually more serious. There were no movies on Sunday and all the stores 
were also closed. 

Moses and Meadows was the busiest spot in town. Some came to buy sandwiches 
and drinks or brose through the magazines. Others came to play pool or the pinball 
machines. Many came just to watch or stand and talk. The most popular item in town 
was the “pool room hotdog”. On a steamed bun with their special sauce, pickle relish and 
fresh onions, h w as delicious. I was told by one of those who made the sauce that it was 
made in the back room and cooked three or four hours. Visitors from out of town just 
had to have a pool room hotdog with a “green river” soft drink. The price was originally 
a nickel, went to a dime, and eventually fifteen cents. 

The pool tables began to fill up early in the afternoon and stayed busy until 
' * • r i. time There were those who played a few' games and left and the “regulars who 
cjoiw to play all evening. My father was one of the regulars. His companions were 
uw*all> hinerson Sharp, Bert Smith, and Ted Bright. They played partners with the two 
k>wr* paying lor the game Sometimes these games became very serious especial l> it 
tt*c*r w*t a *foa" where one player intentionally left the cue hall where his opponent 
would not have a clear ahotl After all games were three for a quarter and on a had mg i. 
a plates could spend a dollar or ao for a few hours play! 



You entered the pool room to a mixture of sights and sounds and smells You 
threaded your way through the crowd with their constant din of conversation, past the 
tempting smells of the sandwich counter, by the bing-bing of the pinball machines and 
into the smoke filled pool area. It was a great place to spend a relaxing Saturday 
evening! 

The pool room was largely a male domain with few women venturing beyond the 
soda fountain or magazine rack. Lang’s Dress Shop, on the other hand was strictly for 
women. Few' men dared to go in for fear a male friend would see them coming out! 1 
don't believe I was ever in their store. 

For an old fashion ice cream soda or milk shake, you would go to the Royal Drug 
Store or to Harry Sharp’s. I loved to watch them fizz the sodas with the foamy top 
sticking up above the tall soda glass. Chocolate was my favorite. The drug store was 
usually quiet while Harry’s was a bit noisy with mostly kids occupying the booths. The 
drug store was also where we stood in line to buy our school books every fell. 

For men’s clothing, you had the choice of the Men’s Shop, Wilbur Sharps or the 
general stores like Brill’s and Schraders. Another favorite of mine was Schrader’s “5 
cents to $ 1" store where all the toys could be viewed. I often bought a roll of caps for my 
cap pistol. We referred to it as the 5 and 10. 

The Home Product Market or “froggy’s” was the best place to buy fresh meat. 
They even had a home delivery service consisting of a bicycle with a small wheel and 
large basket on front. Richardson’s was the place to find anything for the home, much as 

it is today. 

There were some shady activities going on in Marlinton on Saturday night. Some 
gealcrnen would appear on the street comers with a heavy black bag with them Others 
would approach them and the two would disappear down the alley. When the first 
gentleman returned, his bag seemed somewhat lighter. I believe us kids knew what was 
happening but when we asked, we were greeted only with a smile. 

It is sad now to walk through the streets of Marlinton past the empty stores and to 
mount*i what a busy, happy town it once was - especially on Saturday night! 



DEER 




By C. A. Curry 

When I returned home to Pocahontas County a few years ago, 1 was delighted to 
see so many deer ((Odocoileus virginianus) in the fields and mountains around my old 
home. I believe they are a beautiful, graceful animal and each sighting was exciting. 

I remembered hunting with my father during the 1940’s when sighting a deer was 
unusual. Hunting them was a team effort with six or seven hunters required. A team of 
drivers would attempt to drive the deer from their cover and past a shooter on a deer 
stand. A stand was usually a low place across the mountain or somewhere that the deer 
would be expected to pass. The shooters job was to kill the deer. 

Woe to the hunter who would miss killing the deer as it passed. He was said to 
have “buck fever” and the only remedy was to cut off his shirt tail. The next day he 
would be a driver - minus his shirt tail - with someone else on the stand., 

Kills were proudly displayed across the front fender of your vehicle. They fit 
nicely on the 1940’s vehicles with a groove between the fender and the hood. This 
wouldn't work with today’s styles. I’m sure they would simply slide off the vehicle! 

Today’s hunting methods have changed and it is no longer necessary for drives. 
Many deer are shot by single hunters and under various regulations, one hunter can 
legally kill several deer. Out of season kills are possible with special permits for those 
destroying crops. Improved roads allow hunters easier access to prime deer hunting 
areas. Despite these changes deer are still plentiful. 

I am not a hunter and I deplored deer hunting season. I didn’t even want to see 
my neighbor’s trophy deer which was gutted and strung between two trees. I considered 
leaving the state during deer season to avoid seeing all the slaughtered deer. 

My first winter I bought shelled com and fed the deer. I enjoyed watching them 
from my bedroom window gobbling the com. I sometimes got up at night just to check 
on the deer, l-atcr that winter I had to leave town for two months. When I came back. 1 
found my lawn practically bare. The deer had eaten my new grass so closely that 1 could 
hwrly grasp a blade of h.. I was annoyed but soon forgave them. 

Spring arrived and gardens were planted. I didn't plant one but looked forward to 
hrlping my neighbor get rid of her surplus crops. The deer had other plans. In one night 
thry consumed her beans, cabbage, and even the green tomatoes. She was devastated and 

I *»» atm mure than annoyed. 

Mowers and shrub* were not exert** from the deer’s menu The townspeople had 
*****hy in nming gardens Two deer were even seen on the Presbyterian C hurch lawn. 


Some gardeners have resorted to electric fences to discourage the deer. Sometimes even 
these don't work. The deer seem to have little fear of humans and most dogs. 


What happened to cause such great numbers of white-tailed deer now compared 
to the fewer number that existed when I was a boy some 50 years ago? There are more 
hunters now and thousands of deer are killed each year. Their population appears to 
grow and so do the related problems. 

One explanation I have heard is that animal populations are cyclical and it is 
likely that the deer population will decline. There is no evidence so far that this is 
happening. 

Another theory is that the cutting of the big timber has helped their growth. The 
tall timber provided little food but cutover areas with new growth does provide food for 
them. A friend cites the import of “Michigan deer" many years ago as a possible answer. 
They were said to be bigger and stronger and may have allowed a better winter survival 
rate A cousin has another interesting theory. He believes the deer population increased 
dramatically during World War II when the young men were serving in the armed forces 
and there were few hunters. 

Whatever the reason, they have been one of the few animal species which have 
not only survived the advance of civilization but have greatly increased in numbers. 1 
thought it might be interesting to find out what the deer harvest had been during this same 
period of apparent deer population explosion. My source was the Pocahontas Times 
which has been reporting deer kills every year. I started with 1942, the first season after 
World War II started, and sampled the kill statistics through the year 2000 season. 

The earlier statistics were estimates while recent ones are the “official counts”. 
They show “about 200” kills in 1942 and a combined bow/gun season kill of 3,218 in 
2000. not including other special seasons or permit kills. Totals for other selected years 
are as follows: 


Year 

Kills 

Year 

Kills 

1942 

“around 200” 

1988 

2,064 

1944 

“a couple hundred” 

1989 

2,687 

1946 

“expected to be 600” 

1990 

3,154 

1970 

“about 500 killed” 

1997 

1,820 

1980 

1.488 

1998 

1,745 

1985 

2.148 

1999 

2,347 

1986 

2,239 

2000 

3,218 (Bow & 

1987 

1.986 




< *J Price in one of hi* stories also spoke about the influx of hunters into the 
count) during deer season On December 5. 1946. he wrote “Place the visitors at^ 
4,000 and the number will not be too great”. I wonder what that number is today. 



My love for the deer took a steep decline late one July 4 th while we were returning 
from a fireworks celebration. I topped a small rise on U.S. #219 to see a deer in my R 
headlights along the left side of the road. I hit the brakes and began to slow down but it 
was too late. At just the wrong moment, the deer leaped into the path of our car and the 
two met. I had experienced what many West Virginia drivers have done - a costly 
collision with a large animal! 

A new hood and grille cost us over $1,000 and lots of time and paperwork. We 
believed ourselves fortunate as there were no injuries. A neighbor had a similar 
experience which resulted in a wrecked vehicle, a broken neck, and lots of missed work. 

Two days after our encounter with the deer, I saw two fawns bouncing through 
our back yard. They were adorable and it was hard to dislike these babies. Now, 
however, I could imagine them as full grown animals crossing a busy highway. 1 hope 
the deer will always be in our mountains but I wish there were fewer of them and that 
they would stay in our beautiful mountains. 








WORLD WAR II: 
CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


By C. A. Curry 

World War II, the war to end all wars, was the greatest single national event to 
occur during my lifetime. Although I was too young to fully realize its significance, my 
memory of some of the events during the war years remains quite clear. 

My first recollection was of December 7, 1941. Our family had gathered in the 
warmth of our living room to read and listen to the radio. When the announcement of 
Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor came, my father stopped reading, leaned closer to the 
radio, and listened very intently. I could tell by his expression that something serious had 
happened but I was upset because I was missing some of my favorite programs such as 
“The Shadow". 

Soon all young men had to register to be called into military service. My father at 
age 41 was not likely to be called but I am sure that my mother worried that the war 
would last until I was draft age. Numbers were assigned each person who registered and 
a lottery held to decide who would be taken from each community. My mother's brother 
was among the first taken. He and others gathered at the Post Office and marched several 
blocks to the court house to be inducted. My uncle did survive the war and returned 
home to marry and live on my grandfather's farm. My mother worried each day he was 
gone. 


Small flags began appearing in the windows of homes. They were white with a 
single blue star and fringes on the bottom. We knew this meant a family member was 
serving in the armed forces. Later, some of these were replaced by a flag with a gold 
star This indicated that a ‘‘gold star mother" lived there and that her son would not be 
returning from the war. 

The town erected a large billboard on a comer in the business district. The names 
of all county residents serving in the military were written on the billboard for everyone 
k> see Stars were added beside the names of those killed in action. There were too many 
names and far too many stars! After the war, the billboard was taken down and a 
rrvAurOTi now stands in its place. I wonder what happened to it. Perhaps it should have 
been left standing or moved to another location. 

hflbm were made to protect children from the horrors of war. Very little 
dsnns« of the war was done with children present. Something which touched 

however, was rationing Ration stamps were issued for gasoline, shoes, and 
mmy cbm Irma An “A" stamp (or gasoline was issued to those who had to travel such 
as law oflVxn and physicians Those who had little need to travel were issued "C~ 



Some hems did not require ration stamps but were scarce. 1 particularly 
remember the shortage of bananas. Word would spread that the “A & P” had received a 
shipment of bananas and everyone would rush to the store. My father and 1 stood in line 
to purchase three pounds of bananas - the maximum for each family. The cost was $.25. 

I didn’t read the daily newspaper but 1 did look at the combat maps which were on 
the front page. They showed the position of the allied and enemy forces in both the 
European and Pacific theatres. I didn’t fully understand them but they did give me an 
idea of the movement of our troops. 

I remember the “War Bond” drives and knew it was through the sale of these 
bonds that our government helped pay the cost of the war. Meetings were held to sell 
bonds to the citizens. I attended one rally held in the court house. I am sure it was not 
intended for children. One soldier told very emotionally and graphically about the 
combat death of his comrades. Each bond purchaser received a package of combat 
rations which our soldiers ate. I really wanted one but neither my father nor 1 had the $25 
or so that was required to purchase a bond. 

The schools participated in the bond drives. We would buy ‘’savings stamps” for 
as little as $. 10 each. These were pasted into a savings book and exchanged for a bond 
when the book was filled. Every Friday our teacher would march with us to the post 
office to make our purchases. 

Another school project was the gathering of milkweed “pods” These pods 
contained long silky fibers with a seed attached. When it ripened, the pod opened and the 
wind carried the fibers away like tiny parachutes. Wherever they landed, a new 
milkweed plant would grow the next year. We were told these fibers would be used to 
insulate flight jackets and I seem to remember they could also be woven into a fine cloth. 
On a warm fell day, our teacher took us across Knapps Creek and to a field on top of the 
mountain to pick the pods. I remember it as being fiin! 

During the war I took a paper route. There were only about 35 customers but they 
were scattered all over town. I was to deliver papers during my school lunch hour and 
would need a bicycle to do so. Unfortunately, bicycles were scarce due to the war effort. 
My father finally managed to buy one at Richardson’s. It was called a “Victory Bike”. 
The tire* were small and made from synthetic rubber. There were no fenders and the 
handlebar grips were made of wood. They were fine until they got wet when they split 
and fell off It was a good bike and lasted several years. 

Ihc war seemed endless but it finally did end. The celebration which followed 
went on tot weeks. I wondered why it lasted so long. The boys used it as an excuse to 
make a lot of noise. 

Today modem technology has eliminated many of those things which we 
e&p«nctx.ed during World War II Thousands or hundreds of thousands can be killed 
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